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Our  new  Medieval  roof  tile  was  designed  to  satisfy  the  sophisticated 

taste  of  those  w^ho  find  an  inexhaustible  delight  in  the  roofs  of  ancient  European 

country  houses.  Its  coloring  reproduces  the  stains  of  lichens  and  of  storms.  It  smacks  of  storied 

antiquity.  This  Medieval  is  admirably  suited  to  French,  Norman,  or  English 

architecture,  or,  indeed,  to  any  roof  of  steep  pitch 

—Gladding,  McBean  &  Co. 
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DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  VALLEY 
OF  THE  LOIRE 

BY  WILLIAM  M.  CLARKE,  A.  I.  A. 
With  photographs  taken  b)i  the  author  for  Gladding,  lAcBean  &  Co. 

THE  dome^ic  architecture  of  the  Valley  of  the  Loire  in  the  vicinity  of  Bourbon'Lancey  and 
Orleans  carries  many  of  the  charadteri^ics  of  English  work  of  the  same  period — that  is,  work 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  early  eighteenth  century.  While  ^one  is  used  for  the  wall 
con^rudtion  in  most  examples,  considerable  use  is  made  of  brick.  In  many  cases  brick  is  employed  in 
the  form  of  quoins  and  about  window  openings,  as  shown  in  the  example  from  Garnat.  In  the  village 
of  St.  Aubin  it  is  the  general  practice  to  finish  out  the  wall  at  the  cornice  level,  even  though  the  wall 
be  of  ^one,  with  brick  corbeling,  the  brick  often  being  set  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  some  of  the  Spanish  work. 

A  very  marked  feature  wherein  the  French  work  of  this  valley  differs  from  English  work  is  in  the 
treatment  of  the  gables.  The  face  of  the  wall  is  carried  above  the  level  of  the  roofing  tile,  and  the  tile 
butted  again^  the  coping,  as  shown  in  the  detail  of  the  cottage  from  St.  Aubin. 

In  the  south  of  France,  particularly  in  Provence  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  very 
marked  Italian,  and  in  some  cases  Spanish,  influence  will  be  noted  in  the  general  form  of  the  building 
and  in  the  roof  textures  and  con^ruction,  at  complete  variance  with  the  work  in  central  and  northern 
France. 

For  example :  The  roofs  of  many  of  the  southern  houses  do  not  have  rafters  running  from  the  wall- 
plate  to  ridge  without  intermediate  support;  but  the  roofs  which  are  of  flatter  pitch  are  supported  by 
heavy  purlines,  two  or  three  in  number  running  parallel  to  the  ridge,  and  upon  these  purlines  is  laid 
a  heavy  planking,  which  in  turn  supports  the  roof  tile  (no  rafters  being  used).  These  two  forms  of 
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roof  con^rudtion  exert  a  marked  efFedt  in  the  roof  texture.  In  the  case  of  the  more  southern  forms 
where  the  purline  is  used,  there  is  generally  a  sag  to  the  roof  between  the  gables,  and  another  series 
of  sags  between  the  purlines,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  work  in  the  Valley  of  the  Loire  and  in  English 
work,  where  the  rafter  extending  from  the  plate  to  the  ridge  is  used,  the  sagging  occurs  between  the 
rafters  and  produces  a  very  pleasing  play  of  light  and  shade,  as  shown  in  the  examples  from  Digion, 
Lesme,  and  the  cottage  between  Charolles  and  Digion.  Another  point  of  similarity  between  the  Loire 
cottages  and  those  of  certain  sections  of  England  is  in  the  form  of  the  tile  used  in  the  roofing,  a  flat 
shingle  tile  being  used,  which  not  only  is  of  the  same  general  dimensions,  but  is  also  of  similar  color 
and  texture.  There  is  one  difference  in  detail,  however :  English  tiles  are  generally  fastened  by  means 
of  wooden  pins,  in  the  old  work,  to  ^rips  extending  across  the  rafters,  while  the  French  tiles  are  in 
most  cases  held  in  place  by  a  small  lug  which  is  formed  on  the  under  face  of  the  tile,  being  hooked 
over  the  wood  ^rip.  Either  form  of  fa^ening,  the  wood  pin  or  the  clay  lug,  adds  greatly  to  the  texture 
of  the  roof  for  this  reason,  that  the  holes  for  the  pins  are  never  exacftly  the  same  di^ance  from  the 
butt  of  the  tile,  the  puncturing  being  done  by  hand,  and  in  the  case  of  the  lug,  being  used  as  a  hook 
over  the  wood  ^rip.  There  was  also  considerable  variation  in  the  lug  and  also  in  the  Arip,  which  was 
generally  split  out  by  hand  without  any  attempt  to  Araighten  the  edge.  The  final  result  being  that  the 
butt  lines  of  the  tile  were  never  in  a  ^raight  line,  but  always  possessed  a  slight  and  unstudied  irregu- 
larity which  is  so  pleasing  and  re^ful  to  the  eye. 

One  will  also  note  a  slight  difference  between  the  ridge  tile  of  this  work  and  that  of  similar  character 
in  England.  In  English  work  the  ridge  tile  (in  old  work)  is  generally  a  half-round  tile  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions at  both  ends.  These  tiles  are  laid  with  butted  joints.  In  France  the  common  practice  is  to  use  a 
tile  with  a  shoulder  which  overlaps  the  adjoining  tile;  or,  in  some  cases,  more  particularly  in  the  south, 
to  use  a  half-round  roofing  tile  with  one  tile  overlapping  the  other  for  a  few  inches.  "Bonnet  tiles" 
are  occasionally  used  for  hips,  as  shown  in  the  old  farm  buildings  at  St.  Aubin;  but  the  more  general 
practice  was  to  use  a  half-round  tile  with  a  lap  joint,  as  shown  in  an  example  once  referred  to  before, 
from  Garnat. 

As  to  surface  texture  and  color  of  the  tile,  here  again  a  very  marked  similarity  exists  between  French 
and  English  work.  All  old  tiles,  being  made  by  hand,  differ  somewhat  one  from  another,  which  fad: 
naturally  adds  to  their  charm.  In  making  tile  of  this  character  a  metal  frame  was  used  —  and,  in  fad:, 
this  method  is  still  used  in  many  of  the  out-of-the-way  places  in  France  today,  the  technique  not  being 
changed  in  the  lea^  from  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  frame  is  of  the  si2;e  of  the  tile,  about 
5  by  10  inches  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  At  the  top  end  of  this  frame  is  an  outset  1  by  IH 
inches.  The  frame  is  laid  upon  a  sand-covered  board  and  filled  with  clay,  the  clay  being  scraped  to  a 
level  of  the  frame,  which  is  then  removed  and  the  lug  projeding  beyond  the  top  line  of  the  frame  is 
lifted  up  and  pressed  over  and  down  into  the  tile,  where  it  will  now  form  a  hook,  or  lug,  for  the 
hanging  of  the  tile  to  the  wood  roofing  ^rip. 


I.  St.  Aubin,  France.  Gable  plane  carried  slightly  above  roof  level.  Tiles  butted  against  cement,  which 
is  three  inches  thick.  Roof  of  lean'to  finished  at  wall  line  with  rounded  tile,  cement-coated. 
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II.  Peyre'Orume,  France.  Hip  and  ridge  tile  plastered  with  cement.  Ridge  and  hip  Hne  sHghtly 
irregular. 


III.  St.  Aubin,  France.  Entrance  gate'way  finished  -with  t'wo  courses  of  flat  tiles  and  half-rounded 
ridge  tiles. 


IV.  Near  Bourbon-Lancey,  France.  Varied  roof  pitches.  Chimney  with  brick  ■water  table  at  jundture 
with  stone  wall  of  gable. 


V.  Garnat,  France.  Characfteristic  treatment  of  roof  to  dormer-like  entrance.  Note  brick  cornice  and 
brick  treatment  at  corners,  with  main  wall  surfaces  done  in  plaster. 
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Summer  Home,  Paul  H.  Helms,  Beverly  Hills,  Calitbrnia.  Gordon  B.  Kaufmann,  Architect.  A  distin- 
guished application  o(  Medieval  to  country-house  architeAure.  This  newest  of  Gladding,  McBean  £s?  Co. 
roof  tiles  is  delightfully  appropriate  on  the  Pacific  Coast  because  its  weather-stressed  coloring  makes 
vivid  contrast  with  the  perennial  brilliance  of  sky,  tree,  and  flower. 
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